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IV.— OVIDIANA. 
A. A. II 305-8. 

Bracchia saltantis, uocem mirare canentis, 

Et quod desierit, uerba querentis habe. 
Ipsos concubitus, ipsum uenerere licebit 

Quod iuuat et f quaedam gaudia noctis habe.f 

Of the emendations as yet known of 308 the least unsatisfactory 
is Merkel's et praedam gaudia noctis habe, though such a sense 
of praedam habere 'to turn into an occasion of gain' is very 
forced. Perhaps we have here another case of the frequent 
confusion of d and cl: quaedam is a corruption of quae clam : 
then habe will become either habes or habet, a point which can 
only be determined when we possess an adequate collation of the 
MSS. clam habere = to conceal or keep unmentioned in Ter. 
Hec. IV 1. 4 id qua causa clam me habuisse Dicam, non edepol 
scio. The two vv. will then become 

Ipsos concubitus, ipsum uenerere licebit 
Quod iuuat et quae clam gaudia noctis habet.' 

habes. 

i. e. licebit uenerere ipsos concubitus ipsamque uoluptatem coitus 
et gaudia ueneris, quae taces (tacet). If habet is read, the nomi- 
native will be arnica. Heinsius supports gaudia noctis from 
Her. XVIII 107. 

Rem. Am. 699, 700. 

Non ego Dulichio furiali more sagittas 
Nee raptas ausim tinguere in amne faces. 

So R as reported by Ehwald. 

If Dulichio is genuine, furiali can hardly be right; but 
Ehwald's conjecture, frustrari, is rather wide of the word. To 
judge the passage adequately we should first understand the 
allusion. Hitherto I have seen no commentator who explains it, 
as I believe it should be, by a reference to poisoned arrows. In 
Od. I 259-64 Ulysses is said to have gone to Ephyre to procure 
poison in which to steep his arrows, from Ilus, son of Mermerus. 
Ilus, however, refused to give him the poison, and he obtained it 
from the Taphian prince Anchialus, father of Mentes. 
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If this is the allusion, then furialis is probably right ; for the 
word is specially used in connexion with poisons. Met. IV 506 
uergit furiale uenenum Corpus in amborum. Cic. Tusc. Disp. 
II 8. 20 Haec me inretiuit ueste furiali in scium. Val. Fl. VI 670 
Quaque dedit teneros aurum furiale per artus Deficit (of a 
necklace producing poisonous or noxious effects). VII 254 
furialia figit Oscula. 

Supposing, I say, the allusion in Rem. 699 to be to Ulysses' 
use of poisoned arrows, furialis would be quite in keeping with 
such a sense. Heinsius, therefore, may be substantially right in 
reading Non ego Dulichio furiales more sagittas. 

Except that for furiales, the form in -is would be a nearer 
approach to furiali of R. Tinguere is constructed with both 
verses; and the meaning will be ' I am not one that would venture 
like Ulysses to steep poisonous arrows, or seize and plunge lighted 
torches in a river.' In other words, ' I am not one to advocate 
violent measures in love: there should be no poisoning, no sudden 
quenching of love's torch: a gentler mode of operation is best.' 

furialis tinguere would thus = furiali ueneno tinguere. 

Epist. Sapph. 51-56 de Vries (Leyden, 1885). 

Nunc tibi Sicelides ueniunt noua praeda puellae. 

Quid mihi cum Lesbo? Sicelis esse uolo, 
O uos erronem tellure remittite nostrum, 

Nisiades matres Nisiadesque nurus. 
Nee uos decipiant blandae mendacia linguae. 

Quae dicit uobis, dixerat ante mihi. 

Prof. E. A. Freeman, Hist, of Sicily, II 149, asks "why does 
Sappho call on the 

Nisiades matres Nisiadesque nurus 

to send back the runaway? Surely Nisa (see vol. I, p. 122), if it 
existed at all, was the most obscure of Sikan or other towns." 

To this very reasonable question Heinsius' words may be quoted 
in reply : " Per Nisiadas autem matres Megarenses littorales intel- 
ligi non est dubium. Megara enim Siciliae portus a Megaris 
Atticis, quae et Nisea dicta antiquitus, a Niso rege." 

That is to say, because the Megara in Greece was called Nisaea, 
therefore the women of Megara in Sicily could be called Nisiades ! 

Such an explanation, accepted though it is by de Vries, who 
quotes Lennep as accepting it before him, would have seemed as 
impossible to Freeman as it does to me. 
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It may, however, be put in a less violent shape. Statius, Theb. 
II 382 Hinc praeteruectus Nisum et te, mitis Eleusin, seems to 
use Nisus as = Megara. Lutatius thus comments on this passage ; 
Megaram dixit, in qua Nisus regnauit. Quidam Nisum montem 
Megarensium dicunt, in quo Nisus est sepultus, quern ferunt 
crinem habuisse purpureum. 

If, then, Statius could use Nisus = Megara in Greece, might 
not Ovid call Nisiades the women of Megara in Sicily ? To this 
I should give an equally negative reply. But again, may not 
Nisiades = the female descendants of Nisus (de Vit in the Ono- 
masticon to Forcellini)? Megara in Sicily being a colony of 
Megara in Greece, and an ultimate connexion with Nisus, the 
legendary founder of Nisaea and king of the Greek Megara, being 
thus traceable, it would be a pardonable licence in Ovid or who- 
ever was the author of the Epistula Sapphus to transfer from the 
mother-city to the colony the mythical name with which the 
former was traditionally associated. 

To this it might be replied (1) that such a connexion is at best 
very remote, (2) that it is much more remote in the absence of 
any tradition connecting Sappho or Phaon with the Sicilian 
Megara. 

Freeman cites the Parian chronicle as stating that Sappho fled 
from Mitylene with the banished yapopot. to Sicily, 'S.cmtfrw iy Mi™- 

\7]vrjs els 2i«Aiaj< (TvXeva-f <f>vyov<ra uvv aXXoir okiyapy^iKots- This testi- 
mony is valuable as proving that the author of the Epistula 
Sapphus was following an existing and accredited legend in 
making Sappho wish to be with Phaon in Sicily. 

A MS in the Corsini Library at Rome, the same which contains 
the Culex (see Journal of Philology for 1887, pp. 153-56; Classi- 
cal Review for 1892, pp. 203-5), has also the Epistula Sapphus. 
vv - 53> 54 are thus given by this MS : 

caronem 
At uos erronem tellure remittite nostrum, 
Nasiades matres Nasiadesque nurus. 

Sedlmayer (whose commentary on the Heroides I have not 
been able to find in the Bodleian) does not mention Nasiades 
among the variants which he has recorded in this passage : 
neither does de Vries. The latter editor, however, gives Nesiades 
as the reading of a MS which he calls m 1 , and as a superscribed 
alternative for Nisiades in another which he calls g 1 , both of the 
XVth cent. Nesiades, Nasiades are, I imagine, identical : both 
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refer to the island of Syracuse, but the more correct name of this 
island is the Doric form Nasos (Freeman, I, p. 350), not the 
Hellenic Nesos. In the a form the name is found several times in 
Liv. XXV 30, where the excellent Vlllth cent, codex Puteaneus 
seems to give a double ^ : nasso, nassum. If the Corsini MS is 
right in giving the a form, it is not impossible that in some of the 
copies not yet examined, Nassiades may be found. This I leave 
to future explorers. 

From Mr. H. Wharton's interesting volume on Sappho I learn 
that the Elizabethan writer Lilley makes his Sapho a princess of 
Syracuse. 

The same Corsini MS incidentally supports a conjecture of 
Oudendorp's in another much disputed v. of the Epistula Sapphus. 
63-66, de Vries : 

Arsit f inops frater meretricis captus amore 

Mixtaque cum turpi damna dolore tulit. 
Factus inops agili peragit freta caerula remo, 

Quasque male amisit, nunc male quaerit opes. 

For inops in 63 Oudendorp conjectured iners. The two words 
are interchanged in Calpurn. Eel. Ill 60 : 

Vox et carmen iners et acerbae stridor auenae 

where the Corsini MS gives inops, with many others of the later 
MSS, as attested by H. Schenkl ad loc. I believe that this 
emendation of Oudendorp's will commend itself to an attentive 
reader of the poem more than any of those mentioned by de Vries 
or Sedlmayer. 

I will not leave the poem without adding one more reading of the 
Corsini. It has furialis en io al. hericto in Ep. Sapph. 139. De 
Vries in his commentary seems to accept Enyo, which is found in the 
best source for the poem, the Frankfort codex (f), as right ; and it 
certainly may be, though feralis for furialis (de Vries) does not 
recommend itself to my judgment. I observe, however, that 
Palmer (preface to Heroides, p. vii) seems to endorse Erictho 
and to place the author of the Epistula after Juvenal. It was 
certainly known to the writer of an epigram ascribed to Ausonius 
(XCV 13, Schenkl) : 

Quod sibi suaserunt Phaedra et Elissa dabunt, 
Quod Canace Phyllisque et fastidita Phaoni : 

a passage from which it would seem to have been then included 
in the rest of the Ovidian Heroides. 



O VI DIANA. 347 



Amor. Ill 8. 65, 66. 



Nee te decipianr ueteres quinquatria cerae. 
Tolle tuos tecum pauper amator auos. 

So, as reported, the Codex Puteaneus : other MSS have ueteris. 

Naugerius and Marcilius both thought that quinque atria was 
to be read here. " Fortasse," wrote the former, " ut in quibusdam, 
quinque atria legendum, ut maxime nobilis significetur is, cuius 
maiorum imagines uel quinque compleant atria." Caspar Barth 
(Aduersar. X 27) cites a marginal scholion from a MS of the 
Amores which gives a color to this view: Explodit nobiliorem 
qui totis atriis imagines habebat dispositas, et se hominem nobilem 
magni faciebat. Ad talem dicit Iuuenalis cum tota Carthagine 
migra. I see no ground for doubting Barth's truthfulness as to 
this excerpt : doubtless similar or identical scholia may be found 
on the passage in some of the innumerable MSS of the poem. 

Barth, however, while agreeing with the interpretation above 
given as a whole, maintained that quinquatria should be written 
as one word. He quotes a gloss, Quinquatria porticus est quin- 
que ambulacrorum, which is repeated by Papias in this form, 
Quinquatria quinque porticorum ambitus. Many years before 
my attention was called to the difficulty in Ovid, I had found this 
gloss in the XlVth cent. Balliol Glossary, with porticuum for 
porticorum. It can be traced back as far as the Xlth century. 
A Vatican codex of this date (Mai, Auct. Class. VII) gives it 
thus : Quinquatria, quinque porticorum ambitus puto. It is also 
in the so-called Glossae Isidori, Quinquatria ambitus quinque 
porticorum ; but I am aware that Lowe has discredited the value 
and antiquity of this collection. Yet Arevalo seems right in 
tracing a connexion between the gloss and the scholion on totis 
quinquatribus optat, Juv. X 115 diebus festis quibus Minerua 
colitur, aut quod intra quinque atria fit, aut atria abundat, nam dies 
quinque in uno (continui Schurzfleisch) festi ; and this carries 
back the gloss to a comparatively early period. 

Barth's belief that quinquatria was a singular noun (in accord- 
ance with which he changed decipiant into decipiaf) in no way 
follows from the gloss. It may quite as well be a neuter plural 
with a collective meaning ; and at least as regards the MSS of 
Ovid there seems to be no support for the singular. 

But was Barth right in accusing Naugerius and Marcilius of 
' great and dangerous error ' for preferring to write quinque atria 
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in two words rather than quinquatria in one? Surely not, on 
the evidence of the gloss. For if the Juvenal scholion is the 
source of it, it is a mere etymology, in its original form ; a tentative 
explanation of a word, not an ascertained or really existing 
meaning. If, on the other hand, it has nothing to do with the 
Juvenal scholion, it may be, as Heinsius suggested, a gloss on this 
actual passage of Ovid, but written after quinquatria had occupied 
the MSS, ousting the more genuine quinque atria. 

It is, I think, highly improbable that in the Augustan age a 
poet of Ovid's eminence should have written quinquatria (which, 
so far as our extant authorities go, is invariably applied to the 
festival of Minerva in the third week of March) in the sense of 
quinque atria ' five halls ' or ' hallfuls.' But I see no strong objec- 
tion to his writing quinque atria with this meaning. Vergil, 
speaking of the wealthy Galaesus, Aen. VII 538, describes him 
as lord of Jive flocks of sheep, five herds: Quinque greges illi 
balantum, quina redibant Armenta, and the recurrence of this 
number in familiar combinations such as quinque zonae, planetae, 
sensus, etc., to say nothing of the iievTa&kov, might be enough to 
account for its being used by Ovid in the vague and large way 
more usually associated with tres, ter. At any rate, the numerical 
difficulty which Burmann finds in quinque, as if five atria were an 
impossibility, is not a very insurmountable one. It would not, I 
suppose, arrest any scholar who found it so written in a MS 
otherwise authoritative. The real difficulty is that quinquatria 
should here, and here alone, have a meaning quite distinct from 
its ordinary sense. But this might well have its origin in palae- 
ography. How little separates QVINQ. ATRIA from QVIN- 
QV ATRIA ! Let the point which followed the Q once fall out, 
how likely that it would continue to be omitted, that the MSS 
which preserved it would become fewer and rare ! 

I need not dwell on the natural connexion between the waxen 
images of ancestors and the atrium. Juvenal's well-known line, 
VIII 19 Tota licet ueteres exornent atria cerae, is copiously 
illustrated by Mayor in loc. One parallel I may be permitted 
here to cite. Mart. II 90. 5, 6 Differat hoc patrios optat qui 
uincere census Atriaque inmodicis artat imaginibus. The plural 
here is like the quinque atria of Ovid. It is vague and meant 
to give an idea of profusion — he crowds his 'halls' with busts, 
just as Ovid's lover fills 'five' whole 'halls' with them. 

Robinson Ellis. 



